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for instance, perfected a method whereby he can extract melodies from
pictures. He calls it "millimetrization." He traces the contours of the
picture on graph paper, and then plots the melody, a semitone to a square
of the graph in the vertical direction, and an eighth-note to a horizontal
unit. Thus an ascending curve in the picture results in a melody going
up, and a descending line produces a falling musical phrase. An un-
dulating landscape is reflected in a florid cantilena. Villa-Lobos has in
this manner transcribed the melody of the New York sky line, using a
panoramic photograph supplied by an American steamship company. He
harmonized and orchestrated it, and on his visit to the United States in
1945, conducted the piece as a gesture of good will at his radio debut in
New York City.

Not all pictorial material is suitable for millimetrization. When a lady
asked Villa-Lobos to set to music the X-ray picture of her heart, he
politely declined, explaining that her heart was musically uninteresting.
He graciously agreed to write down the melody of my wife, my child and
myself at the breakfast table, from a photograph I gave him in Rio de
Janeiro. He spent over two hours on it, and I can testify to the honesty
of his effort. If the result is uninspiring, it is through no fault of Villa-
Lobos. It must be that my family is simply not musicogenic.

TRIBULATIONS   OF A   MUSIC  COLLECTOR

One of the principal objectives of my tour was to gather orchestral
manuscripts of Latin American composers for the Fleisher Collection in
the Free Library of Philadelphia, founded by Philadelphia's Edwin A.
Fleisher. The scores were to be copied by the WPA Music Copying
Project working in cooperation with the Fleisher Collection, under the
supervision of Arthur Cohn, the accomplished and scholarly American
musician, who is himself a composer. In March 1943, the WPA came
to an end, and the task of copying the scores was assumed by the Fleisher
Collection on a grant from the City of Philadelphia, with Arthur Cohn
as Director of the Collection.

I had imagined that the Latins would leap at a chance of having
their works preserved in so respectable a repository. Before long, I knew
differently. I found that I had to wheedle and cajole them into sur-
rendering their manuscripts, and all too often my blandishments proved
to no avail. The musicians explained their reluctance to cooperate by an
unhappy previous experience with "Yankee promises.7' Two or three com-
posers had lost their scores in the United States under strange circum-